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About  1  billion  acres  of  the  public  domain  have  been  transferred  from  Government  ownership  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  companies,  and  local  governments.  The  history  of  the  original  public  domain  is  one  of 
unparalleled  growth  and  development  of  a  new  land.  And,  if  we  manage  our  lands  and  resources  wisely, 
it  is  a  story  of  development  that  will  continue  for  years  to  come. 

The  public  land  records  contain  information  about  the  opening  of  the  public  domain  — the  names  of 
people  concerned,  places,  dates,  and  the  type  of  development  undertaken. 

These  old  documents  contain  valuable  historical  information.  But  more  than  this,  they  are  an  every- 
day working  tool  for  the  conservation,  management,  and  development  of  our  public  lands  and  resources. 

This  booklet  grew  out  of  the  Records  Improvement  Project  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It 
will  provide  a  permanent  history  of  the  Project  and  will  be  a  training  guide  in  using  the  new  public  land 
records. 

If  it  were  possible  to  dedicate  this  booklet  to  someone,  it  would  be  dedicated  to  all  of  the  people, 
both  in  and  out  of  Government,  who  have  made  the  Records  Improvement  Project  a  success,  and  to  the 
countless  thousands  of  people  who  will  be  using  the  new  records  in  the  future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  vast  area  known  as  the  public  domain  includes  lands  acquired 
by  the  United  States  by  treaty  and  purchase.  In  addition,  land  ceded 
by  the  Original  Thirteen  States  was  part  of  the  original  public  domain. 

To  keep  land  records  and  to  record  titles  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice was  established  in  1812.  Today,  it  is  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement which  is  responsible  for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  public  domain  lands  and  resources  on  nearly  a  half-billion  acres. 

From  the  granting  of  the  first  public  land  patent  (deed)  in  1788 
through  the  years  of  expansion  and  settlement,  the  Bureau  has  kept 
a  record  of  more  than  7  million  ownership  titles  on  over  1  billion 
acres.  These  records  settle  conflicting  claims  relating  to  the  public 
domain  and  the  original  transfer  of  ownership  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Much  information  of  historical  interest  about  the  settling 
of  the  United  States  is  contained  in  the  public  land  records. 

Until  recently,  the  methods  of  keeping  the  land  records  had  changed 
very  little  since  1787.  However,  the  records  themselves  had  become 
brittle,  faded,  and  torn  from  age  and  use.  To  preserve  this  valua- 
ble information,  a  new  records  system  has  been  developed.  This 
booklet  tells  the  story  of  the  public  land  records  and  explains  the 
change  from  the  old  records  to  the  new. 


It 


EXPLORATION  AND  SETTLEMENT 


The  exciting  cry  of  "land  ho!"  which  marked  the  dis- 
covery of  America  started  a  mighty  epic  of  world  ex- 
ploration. In  the  years  following  1492,  Europe  sent 
many  expeditions  to  our  coasts.  The  Englishman  John 
Cabot  came  to  America  a  few  years  after  Columbus' 
first  voyage.  Many  Spanish  explorers  sailed  along  the 
coasts  in  the  1500's. 

Ponce  de  Leon  searched  Florida  for  a  fountain  of 
youth.  Other  fearless  Spanish  explorers  including  DeSoto 
and  Coronado  penetrated  far  inland.  Although  many  of 
the  early  explorers  failed  to  find  the  wealth  they  sought, 


their  travels  laid  the  basis  of  Spain's  claim  to  Florida 
and  southwestern  United  Staates,  Mexico,  and  most  of 
South  America. 

As  the  years  went  by,  France  also  joined  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  settlement  of  North  America.  Carder  ex- 
plored the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Years  later,  LaSalle  and  missionaries  Marquette 
and  Joliet  followed  the  Mississippi  River.  These  ex- 
plorations gave  France  claim  to  the  vast  territory  border- 
ing the  Mississippi  River,  to  lands  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  to  parts  of  Canada. 


FORMATION  OF  A  NEW  NATION 


Drake,  Gilbert,  and  Raleigh  also  established  Britain's 
claim  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  part  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Hudson's  discovery  of  New  York  Harbor  gave  the  Hud- 
son River  area  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  Spanish  were  the  first  to  build  settlements  such 
as  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  Later  the  French  settled  along 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Only  a  few 
Spanish  and  French  families  came  to  stay. 

The  British  and  the  Dutch  founded  permanent  settle- 
ments on  the  east  coast.  These  colonies  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  United  States.  In  1783,  the  territory  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  States  extended  west  to  the  Mississippi, 
south  to  Florida,  and  north  to  Canada. 


|V  ACQUISITION,  MIGRATION,  AND  SETTLEMENT 


The  demands  of  an  expanding  population  on  an  un- 
developed continent  resulted  in  a  series  of  additions  to 
the  area  of  the  United  States.  The  western  frontier 
moved  across  the  country  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  from  France  in  1803  pushed 
the  frontier  a  thousand  miles  westward.  Ahead  of  the 
moving  boundaries,  explorers  such  as  Pike,  Fremont, 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  pushed  through  the  wilderness  fol- 
lowed by  pioneer  families. 

Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819.  The 
year  following  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845,  title  to 


the  Oregon  Territory  was  established.  The  Southwest 
area,  including  California,  was  acquired  from  Mexico  in 
1848.  The  Gadsden  Purchase  in  1853  filled  in  the  final 
boundaries  of  the  first  48  States.  Alaska  was  bought 
from  Russia  in  1867. 

Families  in  covered  wagons  followed  the  Oregon  and 
Santa  Fe  trails,  lured  by  stories  of  fabulous  mineral  lodes 
and  rich  farming  lands. 

During  this  expansion,  the  Federal  Government  rec- 
ognized the  early  private  land  grants  which  had  been 
made  by  Spanish  and  French  governors  to  individuals. 
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SURVEY  BEFORE  SETTLEMENT 


To  provide  an  orderly  and  efficient  system  for  settle- 
ment, the  Massachusetts  Colony,  in  1634,  began  to  make 
small  grants  of  land  known  as  "towns."  The  towns 
were  all  about  six  miles  square,  which  later  became  the 
standard  size  for  townships.  In  1785,  Congress  adopted 
the  township  as  the  basic  unit  for  a  rectangular  survey 
system  for  the  public  domain. 

Until  1910  public  lands  were  surveyed  by  private  con- 
tractors through  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  General. 


Since  that  year,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
made  the  surveys.  Settlers  usually  found  that  surveyors 
had  been  there  before  them  and  had  blocked  out  the 
land  into  squares  with  boundaries  marked  on  the  ground. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  land  offices  and  sur- 
vey offices  were  established  throughout  the  country  to 
record  survey  plats  (maps)  and  to  administer  the  public 
domain. 
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THE  PRE-CONSERVATION  ERA 


Each  year,  the  frontier  moved  westward  over  wild 
ranges,  silent  plains,  barren  deserts,  and  awe-inspiring 
canyons.     The  land  seemed  limitless. 

Public  land  was  sold  for  cash.  Homesteaders  could 
claim  up  to  160  acres  for  farming.  To  encourage  rail- 
road construction,  Congress  made  land  grants  to  the  rail- 
roads   totaling    more    than    94    million    acres.      For   the 


support  of  public  schools  and  colleges,  Congress  endowed 
each  State  with  two  to  four  square  miles  in  every 
township. 

However,  the  land  was  not  without  limit  and  the  pe- 
riod of  often  reckless  land  and  resource  exploitation  came 
to  an  end  as  the  idea  of  conservation  grew. 
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^'.Grazing  Homesteads 


^CONSERVATION  ERA 


By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  becoming  aware  that  their  country's  natural 
resources  were  not  inexhaustible.  Vast  forests  were  be- 
ing logged  without  replacement.  Bountiful  farms  and 
grazing  lands  were  over-worked  and  badly  eroded.  Beau- 
tiful streams  and  rivers  were  polluted.  Ground  water 
was  vanishing,  while  untold  mineral  wealth  was  being 
wastefully  exploited. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  Nation  established  Na- 
tional Forests,  National  Parks,  and  National  Monuments, 


reclamation  projects,  power  sites,  and  wildlife  refuges 
as  conservation  measures.  Regulations  governing  oil 
and  gas  leasing  and  controlling  other  mining  operations 
were  adopted.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  provided  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  western  range,  the  control  of  graz- 
ing, and  the  prudent  use  of  lands  and  resources.  Today, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  an  exten- 
sive program  for  the  wise  use  and  effective  conservation 
of  the  public  domain. 
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THE  OLD  RECORDS 


The  public  land  records  began  with  the  Ordinance  of 
1785  which  authorized  the  Treasury  Department  to  sur- 
vey and  auction  public  domain  land  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. The  original  public  domain  included  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  all  the  present  area  of  the 
United  States  north  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Rivers  except  Texas  and  Hawaii. 

Today  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  is  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  all  official  township  plats,  with  the  accompanying 
field  notes,  and  of  all  actions  that  have  affected  the  use 
and  ownership  of  the  public  domain. 

The  records  are  very  valuable.  The  patent  (deed)  and 
case  records  are  the  primary  link  in  the  chain  of  title 
to  all  public  and  private  real  estate  in  the  public  do- 
main States.  The  survey  records  are  essential  to  the 
proper  identification  and  description  of  the  location  of 
public  and  private  lands. 


Many  old  records  used  today  originated  in  the  days 
of  the  quill  pen  and  handle  bar  mustache. 


The  public  land  records  also  are  essential  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  land  laws.  They  are  the  only 
official  means  by  which  one  can  identify  title  to  the 
public  lands  still  remaining  in  Federal  ownership  and  to 
the  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  rights  reserved  by  the 
United  States  in  patented  lands.  By  law,  the  Bureau 
must  keep  records  on: 

1.  Lands  which  have  been  part  of  the  public  domain 

2.  Lands  transferred  to  private  ownership 

3.  Rights  and  minerals  retained  by  the  Government 

4.  Vacant  public  land  withdrawn  for  special  use 

5.  Each  application  for  use  or  ownership  of  the  land 

6.  Use  of  land  acquired  by  the  Government  under  the 
public  land  laws  through  purchase,  gift,  or  legal 
action 

The  public  land  recording  system  now  maintained  and 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  consists  of 

(1)  survey  records,  which  locate  and  describe  public  lands, 

(2)  status  records,  which  show  ownership  and  use,  (3) 
control  records,  which  document  the  availability  of  rights 
and  (4)  case  records  which  contain  all  the  papers  about 
each  application. 

SURVEY  RECORDS 

The  rectangular  system  of  surveys  was  devised  with 
the  object  of  establishing  and  recording  the  boundaries 
of  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  domain  for  pur- 
poses of  identification  and  disposition  under  the  public 
land  laws.  The  system  as  originally  designed  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day  with  only  minor  refinements. 

The  region  first  surveyed  under  this  system  is  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Surveys  of  other  western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories followed  as  necessity  demanded.  Today  more 
than  llA  billion  acres  of  the  original  public  domain  have 
been  surveyed.  There  are  nearly  Vi  billion  acres  still 
unsurveyed. 

The  procedure  for  the  maintenance,  filing,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  original  survey  records  is  provided  for  by 
law.  The  field  notes  of  each  surveyed  township  are 
prepared  in  a  Bureau  State  Office,  where  the  original 
notes  are  retained  and  a  copy  is  forwarded  to  the  head- 
quarters office  in  Washington,  D.C.  Three  township 
plats  (maps)  are  made  of  each  township.  One  plat  is 
filed  in  the  Bureau  State  Office,  the  second  in  the  Bu- 
reau's Land  Office  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lands, 
and  the  third  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  law  further  provides  that  when  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  maintain  a  BLM  office  in  a  State,  the  field 
notes,  maps,  plats,  and  other  documents  may  be  turned 


over  to  the  State  authorities  when  the  records  are  no 
longer  needed  by  the  Federal  Government.  However, 
the  State  keeps  the  records  on  permanent  file  where  they 
may  be  used  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Most  of  the  records  for  public  land  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  States.  The  records  for  thirteen  States  are  still 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  (North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Washington,  Nevada,  California,  and 
Alaska). 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  required  to  main- 
tain in  its  Washington,  D.C.,  office  a  complete  set  of 
all  field  notes  and  township  plats  of  each  surveyed  town- 
ship in  the  public  domain  States.  The  field  notes  are 
filed  by  State  in  bound  volumes.  The  township  plats 
are  filed  by  State,  township,  and  range  in  looseleaf  form. 
These  records  date  back  to  1800.  Today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 6,000  volumes  of  survey  notes  and  135,000 
township  plats  on  file. 

These  records  are  important  not  only  to  BLM  but 
also  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  programs  of  con- 
servation, land  use,  and  acquisition.  They  are  also  used 
by  State  and  county  officials  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

Why  are  records  so  important?  They  provide  the 
only  official  basic  survey  and  plat  record  upon  which 
all  original  patents  were  granted  by  the  United  States 
and  upon  which  all  subsequent  real  property  transac- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  are  based.  The  records 
provide  the  means  of  identifying  and  describing  public 
domain  lands  still  in  Federal  ownership.  They  also  tell 
by  whom  and  for  what  purpose  the  lands  are  being 
used. 

STATUS  RECORDS 

The  tract  book  system  of  recording  was  established 
about  1800,  at  the  time  the  surveyed  public  lands  in 
Ohio  were  opened  to  entry  and  settlement.  The  tract 
books  were  designed  primarily  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  reference  by  State  or  Territory,  meridian,  town- 
ship, range,  section  and  subdivisions,  of  all  transactions 
involving  the  surveyed  public  lands. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  several  styles  and 
sizes  of  tract  books  used.  However,  the  basic  principle 
of  tract  book  design  has  remained  the  same  since  its 
origin.  In  general,  the  books  are  permanently  bound 
volumes.  Each  book  holds  the  records  of  about  20 
townships.  Twelve  pages  are  allowed  for  each  township 
and  each  page  accommodates  three  sections  with  six- 
teen lines  per  section. 


The  tract  book  records  have  been  accumulating  for 
almost  160  years.  As  surveys  were  made  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  two  sets  of  tract  books  were  estab- 
lished, one  for  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  other  for  the 
local  land  office.  All  transactions  affecting  the  public 
domain  lands  were  recorded  in  the  appropriate  books 
by  township,  section,  and  subdivision. 

Entries  and  notations  recorded  in  these  books  include 
a  reference  to  all  transfers  of  land  title  by  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  involved,  the  name  of  the  patentee,  the 
act  under  which  the  land  was  patented,  and  the  date  of 
the  transaction.  All  land  grants  made  to  States  and 
railroads,  and  all  lands  acquired  by,  or  revested  in  the 
United  States  under  the  public  land  laws  are  shown  on 
the  records.  These  books  provide  a  reference  to  more 
than  1  billion  acres  of  public  domain  lands  which  have 
passed  from  Federal  to  non-Federal  ownership.  Of  this 
area,  the  United  States  has  retained  various  mineral 
rights  in  approximately  60  million  acres. 

The  records  include  a  reference  to  those  Congressional 
acts,  presidential  proclamations,  executive  orders,  public 
land  orders,  departmental  orders,  and  administrative 
orders  reserving,  withdrawing  or  appropriating  public 
lands  for  specific  purposes.  Such  withdrawls  include 
lands  set  aside  for  National  Forests,  National  Parks, 
National  Monuments,  and  Federal  reclamation  projects. 

In  addition,  the  entries  and  notations  include  refer- 
ence to  all  applications  for  patents,  entries,  leases,  li- 
censes, or  permits  that  have  been  disallowed,  rejected, 
or  withdrawn.  Also  included  are  leases,  licenses,  and 
permits  granted  but  no  longer  in  force.  Current  appli- 
cations, upon  which  final  actions  are  pending  and  all 
leases,  permits,  rights-of-way,  and  other  rights  granted 
and  still  in  force  are  also  noted  on  the  records. 

With  the  growth  of  Conservation  and  the  adoption 
of  multiple-use  principles,  additional  tract  book  entries 
were  required.  Today  nearly  all  of  the  current  entries 
reflect  the  application  of  multiple-use  management  on 
public  lands. 

Tract  books  do  not  provide  a  direct  reference  to  origi- 
nal public  domain  lands  still  in  Federal  ownership,  but 
record  only  those  lands  which  have  been  patented.  The 
boundaries  of  the  patented  lands  are  indicated  on  copies 
of  the  official  plats  of  survey.  The  balance  of  the  land 
shown  on  the  plats  is  vacant  public  domain.  This  kind 
of  map  or  plat  is  called  a  status  plat.  Separate  town- 
ship diagrams  are  also  used  in  some  land  offices  to  show 
oil  and  gas  leasing  activity. 

Many  of  the  records  are  badly  worn  and  mutilated. 
Entries  are  crowded  and  confusing.  Some  notations  are 
illegible.  Ink  has  faded.  Because  of  these  conditions, 
some  entries  are  now  entirely   meaningless.     The  de- 


termination  of  status,  essential  to  public  land  and  re- 
source management,  is  often  a  difficult  and  time  con- 
suming operation. 

CONTROL  RECORDS 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  maintains  the  rec- 
ords of  title  evidence  by  which  tracts  of  public  domain 
lands  have  passed  from  Federal  to  non-Federal  owner- 
ship. 

Since  1785  numerous  laws  have  been  passed  govern- 
ing the  disposition  of  public  domain  lands.  Some  of 
these  laws  involved  cash  and  credit  sales,  military 
bounty  land  warrants,  homesteads,  grants  to  States, 
grants  to  railroad  corporations  and  public  sales. 

Title  evidence  to  most  of  the  lands  no  longer  in  Fed- 
eral ownership  is  a  copy  of  the  original  patent  (deed) 
from  the  United  States  to  the  patentee.  In  addition, 
States  were  allowed  by  law,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  select  tracts  of  vacant  public  domain.  Many  of  these 
transactions  are  in  the  form  of  State  selection  lists 
which  constitute  the  official  title  evidence  to  the  lands 
selected. 

More  than  12,000  permanently  bound  volumes  of  pa- 
tent records  containing  copies  of  approximately  7  mil- 
lion patents  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau.  Some  patents 
issued  before  1908  are  filed  in  patent  volumes  by  States 
and  land  offices  within  the  State.  Others  are  filed  ac- 
cording to  the  acts  of  Congress  under  which  the  pa- 
tent was  issued  regardless  of  geographical  location. 
Since  1908  all  patents  have  been  given  serial  numbers 
and  filed  numerically. 

The  index  reference  to  these  7  million  patents  and 
other  evidences  of  title  is  contained  in  the  tract  book 
records.  Control  documents  also  include  all  essential 
actions  which  have  affected  the  availability  of  lands. 
Some  of  these  are  Presidential  withdrawals  for  National 
Forests,  Indian  Reservations,  and  Wildlife  Refuges,  to- 
gether with  later  modifications  or  amendments,  as  well 
as  particular  acts  of  Congress,  departmental  orders,  and 
similar  administrative  actions. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  does  not  maintain 
a  record  of  all  lands  owned  by  the  United  States.  The 
records  for  those  tracts  of  land  which  were  acquired  by 


the  Federal  Government  in  the  public  domain  States 
through  purchase,  gift,  condemnation,  and  so  forth,  and 
those  acquired  in  the  non-public  land  States  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  agencies  which  acquired 
the  lands.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  currently 
maintains  very  little  title  evidence  of  such  transactions. 
The  Federal  Government  owns  approximately  50  million 
acres  of  "acquired"  lands,  involving  about  1  million 
individual  transactions. 

CASE  RECORDS 

The  Bureau  maintains  individual  case  records  of  all 
public  land  transactions  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
transaction  ever  resulted  in  a  patent,  lease,  license,  or 
permit.  Each  case  contains  the  original  application  and 
history  of  all  actions  taken  by  the  Bureau  in  processing 
the  application.  The  Bureau  has  more  than  10  million 
cases  on  file.  Individual  cases  are  consulted  daily  by  the 
personnel  of  the  Bureau,  and  requests  for  information 
contained  in  these  cases  from  outside  sources  are  con- 
stantly being  received.  The  index  reference  to  these 
cases  is  also  contained  in  the  tract  books. 

Current  case  records  are  maintained  in  the  local  land 
offices  where  applications  for  public  lands  are  received 
and  processed.  Only  the  patents  are  issued  by  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Office,  on  the  basis  of  the  final 
certificates  prepared  in  the  various  land  offices.  Cases 
for  which  patents  have  been  issued  are  held  by  the  land 
offices  for  a  year  following  the  date  of  issuance  and 
then  are  forwarded  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  permanent 
filing.  Rejected  cases  are  periodically  transferred  by  the 
local  land  offices  to  Federal  Records  Centers. 

Each  case  record  is  identified  by  the  serial  number 
assigned  to  the  application.  The  serial  register  was 
created  on  July  1,  1908,  as  a  digest  of  each  case.  The 
serial  registers  are  maintained  in  the  land  offices  in  book 
form  with  removable  pages.  They  contain  a  numbered 
page  for  each  case.  Until  1953,  they  covered  all  types 
of  transactions  except  withdrawals.  Since  this  date, 
applications  for  withdrawals  have  also  been  given  a 
serial  number.  Thus,  for  public  use,  serial  registers  give 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  cases. 


NEED  FOR  MODERNIZATION 


The  public  lands,  with  their  storehouse  of  natural 
resources,  are  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  assets.  Yet, 
poor  status  records  are  the  only  index  to  their  avail- 
ability or  use.  Land  Office  operations  have  been  impeded 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  records.  Many  of  the 
handwritten  entries  in  the  tract  books  are  over  150  years 
old.  Broken  bindings  and  brittle,  loose  pages  character- 
ize many  of  the  books.  Repair  is  often  impossible  be- 
cause rebinding  would  actually  eliminate  some  of  the 
writing. 

As  the  public  lands  have  become  used  more  inten- 
sively, millions  of  additional  postings  have  overloaded 
the  books  with  pen  and  pencil  notations.  Many  of  the 
notations  are  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  and  so  abbrevi- 
ated that  long  training  is  necessary  in  how  to  read  the 
symbols.  Status  plats  have  suffered  similar  ravages  of 
time  and  use.  These  are  the  handicaps  under  which 
Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
public  must  work  when  using  the  records. 

Studies  proved  that  the  cost  of  copying  the  tract 
books  would  exceed  the  cost  of  constructing  new  records 
from  source  documents.  Even  if  the  tract  books  were 
copied,  the  same  obsolete  and  inadequate  system  of 
record  keeping  would  still  exist.  A  new  system  was 
definitely  needed. 


OLD  HANDWRITTEN  ENTRIES  test  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  most  experienced  technicians. 


ACCURATE  NOTATIONS  in  typewritten  form  will 
make  the  searching  of  records  easier  for  the  technician 
and  the  public. 


COPIES  FOR  PUBLIC  reference  will  protect  the  orig- 
inal records  from  wear  and  tear. 
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STUDIES  MADE  FOR  IMPROVING  RECORDS  SYSTEM, 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  leading  revenue  producing  agencies. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1946,  receipts  have  totaled 
more  than  $1  billion.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its 
programs,  the  Bureau  depends  upon  its  records  as  an 
important  tool  of  management.  Yet,  the  physical  dete- 
rioration and  documentary  inadequacy  of  this  valuable 
management  tool  make  interpretation  of  the  data  a 
time-consuming  and  difficult  procedure.  For  example,  to 
process  an  application  it  may  be  necessary  to  consult 
the  use  and  status  plats,  the  official  survey  plats,  the 
tract  book,  the  serial  register,  and  often  the  patents. 
Since  its  establishment,  the  Bureau  realized  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  old  records  and  has  studied  methods  and 
plans  for  revising  them. 

Thus,  years  of  planning  form  the  background  of  the 
present  day  work  of  the  Records  Improvement  Project. 
The  reference  system  had  become  inadequate  to  cope 
with  present  and  future  requirements. 

In  1945  the  first  major  report  on  the  subject  recom- 
mended a  complete  revision.  However,  the  estimated 
high  cost  led  to  a  modification  three  months  later  for 
immediate  overhaul  of  the  tract  book  records  only.  In 
1949,  a  plan  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  public  land 
recording  system  was  submitted  to  all  division  chiefs  for 
review  and  suggestions.  This  prompted  other  plans  which 
were  circulated  in  turn  to  the  field  personnel  for  further 
ideas. 

In  1951,  a  private  company  conducted  a  preliminary 
survey  and  recommended  that  the  Bureau  engage  a  pri- 
vate firm  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program.  In  1952, 
after  competitive  bidding,  the  Bureau  awarded  a  contract 
to  a  management  consultant  firm  to  develop  step-by-step 
procedures  designed  to  improve  the  public  land  recording 
system. 


From  the  program  submitted,  the  1949  plan  and  the  one 
by  the  consulting  firm  were  selected  for  further  study. 
The  Bureau  experimented  with  special  types  of  mechanical 
and  microfilm  equipment  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  best 
system  at  reasonable  cost.  The  studies  included  systems 
currently  used  by  public  land  States  and  title  companies, 
and  proposals  of  Bureau  employees,  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  private  industry,  and  the  public. 

In  1954,  a  Departmental  management  analysis  recom- 
mended the  immediate  revision  of  the  public  lands  re- 
cording system  by  adopting  a  uniform  plan  and  pilot 
installation  in  one  Land  Office. 

The  recommended  program  suggested  that  the  new 
records  include  information  on  acquired  lands.  Acquired 
lands  are  lands  which  were  donated,  purchased,  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  the  acquisition  was  not  under  provisions  of  the 
public  land  laws.  Each  agency  which  acquires  such  land 
normally  manages  it.  However,  since  Congress  has  made 
the  Bureau  responsible  for  some  of  the  leasing  on  these 
lands,  acquired  land  information  should  be  indexed  and 
eventually  entered  on  the  status  records. 

In  May,  1954,  after  the  survey  team's  recommendation 
had  been  made,  a  plan  was  submitted  by  a  private  firm 
which  merited  special  study  by  the  Bureau.  Many  of  the 
plan's  features  were  incorporated  into  the  final  system. 

This  year  also  saw  a  Bureau-wide  management  confer- 
ence attended  by  Bureau  employees,  representatives  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  oil  and  gas  companies,  cattlemen's 
associations,  law  firms,  title  companies,  and  other  parties 
interested  in  the  public  domain  records.  Those  present 
reviewed  the  problem  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  records 
and  the  pressing  need  for  their  revision.  Most  of  the 
discussion  emphasized  improvement  of  the  land  records 
through  replacement  rather  than  by  physical  repair  and 
rehabilitation. 
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FINAL  PLANS 


A  plan  of  procedure  was  adopted  for  reconstruction  of 
the  new  status  records  in  two  stages. 

The  first  stage  would  be  to  construct  a  microfilm  in- 
dex of  all  source  documents  affecting  public  lands  within 
the  public  domain  States.  The  second  stage  would  be 
the  actual  construction  of  new  status  records.  Both  stages 
of  the  work  would  be  done  by  competitive  bid  contracts 
to  private  firms. 
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MICROFILM-APERTURE  CARDS 


Effective  July  1,  1955,  Congress  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  records  system  by  appropriating  funds 
for  the  immediate  preparation  of  the  Control  Document 
Index.  The  Records  Improvement  Project  was  under 
way. 

In  August  the  Bureau  began  microfilming  thousands 
of  documents  not  previously  filmed.  The  volume  of 
documents  was  so  great  that  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  National  Archives  to  withdraw  records  in  bulk- 
one  to  one  hundred  cartons  at  a  time.  Other  sources  of 
documents  were  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Library, 
the  Federal  Records  Center,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Publications  such  as  the  Federal 
Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  were  also 
used. 


MICROFILM  VIEWER  projects  image  from  roll  of 
filmed  records. 


The  microfilming  of  all  documents  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Control  Document  Index  was  completed  one 
year  later.  Over  one  thousand  reels  of  35-mm  negative 
microfilm  captured  for  all  time  irreplaceable  historical 
records  affecting  millions  of  acres  of  public  domain. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  copies  of  this  film  and  to 
mount  each  picture  in  a  window  in  a  tabulating  card. 
Positive  film  copies  were  made  from  the  master  negative 
set  and  were  mounted  in  the  cards.  When  this  proc- 
ess was  completed,  there  were  over  four  million  cards. 

In  1955  a  contract  was  awarded  to  a  company  to  key- 
punch and  sort  the  cards  by  land  descriptions.  After 
this  was  completed,  the  cards  for  the  western  States  were 
shipped  to  the  local  land  offices.  The  remaining  cards 
were  shipped  to  Washington,  D.C. 


STEPS  IN  THE  PROCEDURE 


FINAL  STAGE  OF  THE  NEW  RECORDS 
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While  the  Control  Document  Index  was  being  pre- 
pared, a  format  for  the  new  records  system  was  approved. 
All  notations  to  the  new  records  would  be  made  by 
mechanical  means.  Uniform  map  symbols  and  abbrevi- 
ations were  established. 

The  new  records  system  would  replace  the  old  land 
and  resource  status  records  for  17  western  States,  but 
would  not  affect  other  land  office  procedures.  The 
serial  register  and  case  files  would  be  maintained  in 
their  present  form.  However,  tract  book  posting  would 
cease  with  the  installation  of  the  new  records.  The  rec- 
ords would  consist  of  three  elements. 

The  Ownership  Plat,  or  Master  Title  Plat,  would  be  a 
composite  plat  at  a  scale  of  thirty  chains  to  one  inch. 
(1  chain  equals  66  feet).  On  each  plat  would  be  shown 
survey  data  sufficient  to  identify  vacant  public  domain, 
patented  lands  and  their  reservations,  withdrawals  from 
disposition  and  use,  range  improvements,  rights-of-way, 
and  other  actions. 

The  Use  Plat  would  be  a  copy  of  the  ownership  plat, 
which  would  reflect,  in  addition  to  the  ownership  and 
other  restrictive  data,  such  information  as  is  necessary 
to  determine  current  applications,  offers,  leases,  licenses, 
and  permits  for  the  use  of  public  lands  and  resources. 
If  there  are  leases,  licenses,  or  permits  within  a  town- 


OPENING  OF  BIDS  for  a  records  improvement 
project  contract  marks  the  beginning  of  the  change  from 
old  records  to  new. 


ship    for    oil    and    gas    and    for    other    uses,    the    use* 
plat  would  be  in  two  parts  — one  copy  for  oil  and  gas, 
and  one  copy  for  other  uses. 

The  Historical  Index  would  be  a  chronological  narra- 
tive of  all  past  and  present  actions  which  affect  the  use 
of  or  title  to  public  lands  and  resources. 

The  Land  Office  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  selected 
on  the  basis  of  priority  of  need  within  budget  limita- 
tions as  the  pilot  office  for  the  installation  of  the  new 
records  system.  An  advertisement  invited  bids  on  a 
contract  for  preparation  of  new  status  records.  In  Sep- 
tember 1956  the  Bureau  awarded  the  first  contract. 


CONTRACTORS  PROCEDURE  ffi 


Upon  the  receipt  of  the  Utah  control  document  index, 
the  microfilm  copies  of  survey  plats,  range  improvement 
files,  rights-of-way  case  files,  projected  surveys  of  unsur- 
veyed  lands,  mining  location  sheets,  and  templates  for 
the  master  title  plat  and  the  historical  index,  the  con- 
tractor assembled  all  information  by  townships  and 
began  preparation  of  the  basic  plats.  The  contractor 
also  decided  to  microfilm  the  tract  books  and  serial  reg- 
ister sheets  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Land  Office.  Bureau 
personnel  supervised  this  operation. 

The  contractor  made  provisions  to  obtain  daily  status 
changes  from  the  Land  Office  so  that  the  new  records 
for  each  township  would  be  current  when  delivered  to 
the  Bureau.  A  systematic  production  line  process  was 
developed  for  the  preparation  of  the  new  records.  Spe- 
cialists in  the  interpretation  of  the  scope  and  effect  of 
public  land  documents  worked  with  the  contractor  to 
supervise  each  step. 

The  contract  specified  the  sources  of  information  to  be 
used,  standards  for  workmanship  and  materials,  and  the 


final  product  to  be  prepared;  but  it  did  not  specify  the 
detailed  methods  or  procedures  to  be  followed.  How- 
ever, the  contractor  was  required  to  submit  for  approval 
a  "Statement  of  Procedures  to  be  Followed"  before 
beginning  his  operations.  Also,  each  step  of  the  con- 
tractor's operation  was  subject  to  inspection  by  Govern- 
ment inspectors  located  on  the  premises. 

The  job  went  slowly  at  first  because  of  the  size,  com- 
plexity, and  uniqueness  of  the  undertaking.  But  as  a 
result  of  experience  gained  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work, 
the  progress  was  accelerated.  By  September  1957  the 
new  status  records  were  completed  for  the  west  half  of 
Utah  and  were  made  available  for  Bureau  and  public 
use.  In  May  1958  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  officially  installed  the  new  records  system 
in  the  Utah  Land  Office.  This  marked  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  the  Bureau's  administration  of  public 
lands. 


HISTORICAL    INDEX    is    typed    for    easy,    accurate 
reading. 


SOURCE    DOCUMENTS    are    read    from    microf 
copies. 


BASIC  PLAT  CONSTRUCTION 


Contractor  makes 


The  first  step  in  the  construction  of  the  new  records 
is  the  preparation  of  the  basic  plats.  The  contractor 
shows  on  the  township  diagrams  only  the  controlling 
survey  data  necessary  to  identify  and  describe  land  and 
resource  ownership  and  use.  Such  information  includes 
lots,  acreages,  section  numbers,  and  irregular  land  de- 
scriptions. Natural  geographic  features,  directions,  and 
distances,  found  on  the  Bureau  survey  plats  are  not  in- 
cluded on  the  basic  plat  unless  they  alter  the  regular 
rectangular  subdivisions.  This  makes  it  easy  to  deter- 
mine ownership  and  use.  A  composite  basic  plat  is 
made  when  there  has  been  more  than  one  survey  of  a 
township. 

After  basic  plats  are  completed  and  checked  by  the 
contractor's  personnel,  they  are  inspected  and  verified  for 
completeness  and  accuracy  by  Government  inspectors. 
This  kind  of  double-checking  is  necessary  before  title 
information  may  be  added. 


PROCESS 
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In  the  next  step,  the  contractor  drafts  title  informa- 
tion on  the  basic  plats,  prepares  use  plats  when  neces- 
sary, and  compiles  the  historical  indexes. 

As  the  new  records  are  prepared  for  each  township, 
all  available  source  data  is  assembled  for  that  township: 
the  control  documents,  range  improvement  records, 
rights-of-way  case  files,  serial  register  sheets,  copies  of 
tract  book  pages,  mineral  survey  plats,  and  unperfected 
entry  case  files.  Each  action  reflected  in  the  foregoing 
documents  which  affects  the  land  or  resources  in  the 
township  is  briefed  and  entered  on  the  historical  index 
pages. 

Whenever  the  available  source  data  is  found  to  be 
inadequate  the  contractor  will  request  additional  informa- 
tion or  clarification  from  the  Bureau.  This  often 
requires  extensive  research  in  field  notes  of  survey,  orig- 
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nal    entry    papers,    Congressional    reports,    and    Depart- 
mental decisions. 

After  the  records  are  approved  by  the  inspection  staff, 
they  are  sent  to  the  Land  Office.  Here  they  are  again 
reviewed  for  accuracy  before  they  are  made  available  to 
Bureau  personnel  and  the  public. 


THE  NEW  RECORDS 


Historical    Index    on  Linen 


MASTER  RECORDS 


Master  Title  Plat  on  Linen 


Master  records  for  each  township  consist  of  one  copy 
of  the  ownership  plat,  one  copy  of  each  supplemental 
plat,  if  any,  and  one  copy  of  each  page  of  the  historical 
index.  They  will  be  maintained  as  permanent  security 
records  in  a  fire-resistant  safe  file. 


Supplemental    Plats 
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Fire  resistant  safe  file 
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WORKING  RECORDS 
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Working  records  for  each  township  consist  of  one 
copy  of  the  ownership  plat,  one  copy  of  any  use  plat 
needed,  and  one  copy  of  each  page  of  the  historical  index. 
These  records  will  be  posted  to  indicate  current  actions 
and  transactions  as  they  occur. 
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tit  REFERENCE  RECORDS^ 


Kept  in    ring 


These  public  reference  records  are  reproductions  of  the 
working  records.     They  are  maintained  on  a  current  basis 
as  of  the  close  of  business  each  day  by  reproducing  a  5 
new  copy  of  any  working  record  that  was  posted  during   ] 
the  day  with  current  actions. 


Binders  ore  kept  in  roller  shelf 
case  -  open  on   both  sides 
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THE  NEW  RECORDS  IN  USE 


DOING  A  LAND  OFFICE  BUSINESS  on  a  typical 
day  in  the  public  reference  room. 
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TOWNSHIP  35  SOUTH,    RANGE  42  WEST,    OF  THE        SALT  LAKE        MERIDIAN,  UTAH 
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THE  STATUS  PLAT 


The  new  status  plat  is  a  graphic  record  of  the  dispo- 
sition and  availability  of  the  lands  and  resources  in  each 
township  in  the  public  domain  States. 

The  plat  indicates  by  numbers,  symbols,  and  abbrevi- 
ations lands  which  are  part  of  the  public  domain,  public 
lands  which  have  been  patented  or  conveyed  to  private 
ownership,  and  all  lands  reconveyed  to  the  United  States 
under  the  public  land  laws.  It  also  shows  all  vacant 
and  unappropriated  public  lands,  all  public  lands  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  special  purposes,  and  all  rights, 
interests,  and  resources  reserved  by  the  United  States  in 
patented  and  conveyed  lands.  The  township  status  plat, 
in  addition,  indicates  all  current  applications  and  entries 
for  title  to  or  use  of  public  lands  and  resources,  and  all 
currently  effective  leases,  licenses,  and  permits. 
Survey  information:  The  status  plat  is  not  a  duplicate  of 
the  official  plat  of  survey;  it  shows  only  survey  data 
necessary  for  the  identification  and  description  of  public 
domain  lands.  Surveyed  lines  are  shown  by  a  narrow, 
solid  line.  Unsurveyed  areas  within  a  partially  surveyed 
township  are  shown  by  diagonal  hachure  lines  around 
the  unsurveyed  part  of  the  township.  Section,  lot,  and 
tract  numbers  and  acreages  are  printed  in  vertical,  block- 
style  letters  and  numerals.  Unsurveyed  townships  are 
indicated  by  the  word  "unsurveyed"  on  the  heading  of 
the  plat. 

Ownership  information:  Patented  and  conveyed  lands  are 
indicated  by  medium  width,  solid  lines  which  outline 
the  boundaries  of  such  land  areas.  Within  these  lines, 
the  identification  number  of  the  patent,  list,  grant,  or 
other  document  of  conveyance,  and  immediately  below, 
the  rights  and  resources  reserved  by  the  United  States, 
if  any,  are  noted  in  italic  block-style  letters  and  numer- 
als. Abbreviations  are  used  whenever  possible.  Entries 
allowed  on  public  lands  which  would  normally  result  in 
the  issuance  of  a  patent,  but  for  which  a  patent  has  not 
as  yet  been  issued,  and  lands  which  have  been  reconveyed 
to  the  United  States  under  the  public  land  laws  will  be 
shown  similar  to  patented  lands. 

Withdrawal  information:  Public  lands  which  have  been 
reserved  or  withdrawn  for  special  uses  are  shown  by 
broad,  dash-dot  lines  which  outline  the  area  reserved  or 
withdrawn.  The  type  of  withdrawal  or  reservation  and 
the  identification  number  of  the  order  which  accom- 
plished the  action  is  shown  within  the  lines  in  italic, 
block-style  letters  and  numerals.  However,  if  the  with- 
drawal or  reservation  includes  the  entire  township,  it 
will  be  entered  in  the  space  provided  for  remarks  and 
general  information  on  the  right  side  of  the  plat,  and 
not  diagrammed. 

Use  information:  Leases,  licenses,  and  permits,  and  appli- 
cations or  offers  are  shown  by  medium  width,  dash  lines 
which  outline  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  affected.  Within 
these  lines,  the  case  record  serial  number  and  the  type 
of  lease,  license,  or  permit  are  shown  in  italic,  block- 
style  letters  and  numerals. 

Rights-of-way  information:  Rights-of-way  are  shown  by 
their  appropriate  symbols  in  their  approximate  location, 
and  the  case  record  serial  number  or  other  designation 
in  italic,  block-style  letters  and  numerals. 
Range  improvement  information:  Range  improvements  are 
shown  by  their  appropriate  symbols  in  their  approximate 
location.  Each  is  identified  by  its  project  number  or 
designation,  in  italic,  block-style  letters  and  numerals. 


STANDARD  MAP  SYMBOLS  FOR 
LAND  RECORDS  AND  STATUS  USE 

BOUNDARIES  AND  MONUMENTS  Cliff  dwelling 

Withdrawals  —  "  —         Wine  or  ^n31^ 

Patents 

Leases 

Limits  of  surveyed  land 


Oil  or  Gas 


Corral 


Triangulation  station  /\ 

U.  S.  Mineral  or  » 

location  monument  ^^^ 

STRUCTURES 

Railroad 

Telephone  line 

Telegraph  line 


H — I— I — V 

*    •    *    « 

TTTT 


Power  line 
Fence 

HIGHWAYS 
Hard  surfaced 

Graveled 

Improved  dirt 

County  road 

Fenced  highways 

Trail 
Livestock  route 

Cattle  guard 
Airfield 


* — H-^X 


7* 7S 7T 


X 

m 

□"■'.0 

■ 

Granary  or  storage  dump         4   \ 

m 
m 


Airway  beacon 
Towns  and  cities 
Buildings 
B.L.M.  Office 


School 


Church 
Store 
Historic  ruins 


Fire  Lookout 

Fire  warden  headquarters 

Fire  tool  cache 

Radio  station 

Cultivated  land 

WATER 
River  and  island 

Stream 
Dry  wash 


4 

g- 

A 
+ 

m 

6 


Sand  wash 


Lake  and  island 


Marsh  or  swamp 


X      sx~\  j  Intermittent  or  dry 

'  *  Lake  bed 


Salt  Lake 

Spring 

Spring  (improved) 

Water  pumping  plant 

Pond 


to 


Stock  pond  or 
earthen  tank 


-<3 

Water  storage  underground  ■*"'><^j_  * 


Designed  to  be 

permanent  water 


r*L 


Pipe  line 
Canal  or  ditch 


NARRATIVE  RECORDS-OLD  AND  NEW 
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THE  HISTORICAL  INDEX 


The  Historical  Index,  the  narrative  part  of  the  new 
status  records,  is  a  summary  and  index  of  all  essential 
actions  which  have  affected  the  title,  use,  or  availability 
of  public  lands  and  resources. 

The  index  lists  the  history  of  an  individual  township 
in  chronological  order.  Applications  and  offers  are  not 
entered  on  the  index.  Only  those  rights  which  are 
granted,  even  though  they  may  have  been  later  relin- 
quished or  rescinded,  and  those  actions  which  have  ap- 
propriated or  reserved  public  lands  or  resources  for  a 
specific  purpose,  become  a  part  of  the  historical  record. 
To  assure  uniformity,  all  entries  posted  to  the  Historical 
Index  are  typed. 

Although  the  Historical  Index  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  new  status  records,  it  will  not  be  used  to  determine 
current  status.  It  will  be  used  as  an  index  reference  to 
facilitate  the  identification  of  documents  which  have  af- 
fected the  status  of  the  lands  within  the  township.  Status 
will  be  obtained  from  the  Master  Title  and  Use  Plats. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  new  records  system  is 
the  method  of  recording  land  descriptions.  Instead  of 
writing  out  the  legal  land  descriptions  as  was  done  on 
the  old  records,  the  section  number  is  typed  in  and  an 
"X"  is  placed  in  the  appropriate  quarter-quarter  column 
to  describe  the  land  concerned.  There  is  also  a  "Lots" 
column  to  note  numbered  subdivisions  which  differ  from 
the  regular  quarter-quarter  subdivision.  Also  included  is 
an  "Other  Description"  column  in  which  a  cross-reference 
can  be  made  to  other  townships  affected  by  the  same 
instrument.     In  addition,  there  is  an  "Acres"  column. 

The  next  column  is  the  "Kind  of  Entry"  or  "Purpose 
of  Order"  column  in  which  an  abbreviation  of  the  type 
of  document  or  action  noted  is  described,  such  as  home- 
stead patents,  transmission  line  rights-of-way  or  a  with- 
drawal for  a  National  Forest.  The  serial  file  or  order 
number  and  the  date  of  the  action  are  filled  in  under  the 
next  two  columns.  The  date  on  which  the  particular 
action  is  posted  to  the  records  is  entered  in  the  next  col- 
umn, when  necessary.  The  last  and  largest  column  on 
the  Historical  Index  is  the  "Remarks"  column  used  for 
entering  the  dates  on  which  the  various  actions  are 
closed,  rescinded,  canceled,  or  relinquished  and  for  cross 
references. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  DOCUMENT  INDEX 

An  "Index  of  Miscellaneous  Documents"  appears  at 
the  beginning  of  each  binder.  It  contains  a  list  of  those 
documents  which  apply  to  lands  not  specifically  described 
on  which  conditions  may  exist  that  would  restrict  dis- 
position or  use. 


SHORT  LIST  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  TERMS 

Acquired  lands:  Federal  lands  obtained  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation, or  gift  under  laws  other  than  public  land 
laws. 

Adjudication:  the  legal  and  administrative  processing  of 
casework  to  assure  full  compliance  with  the  public  land 
laws  and  regulations;  to  determine  rights. 
Application:  a  formal  request  for  the  use  or  ownership  of 
public  lands  or  resources. 

Cadastral  survey:  a  public  land  survey  to  establish  land 
boundaries  and  subdivisions. 

Land  classification:   designation    of  public   lands    as   being 
valuable  or  suitable  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Control  document:  any  legal  document  which  affects  the 
ownership  or  use  of  public  lands  and  resources. 
Control  document  index:  microphotographic  copies  of  con- 
trol documents  mounted  in  aperture  tabulating  cards  ar- 
ranged by  State,  meridian,  and  township. 
Disposal:  a  transaction  which  leads  to  the  transfer  of  the 
title  to  public  lands  from  Federal  to  non-Federal  owner- 
ship. 

Historical  Index:  the  narrative  part  of  the  new  status  rec- 
ords; a  summary  and  index  of  all  essential  actions  which 
affect  or  have  affected  the  title  to  or  use  of  public  lands 
and  resources. 

Legal  descriptions:  the  description  and  identification  of  the 
location  of  a  particular  parcel  of  land  according  to  the 
official  plat  of  survey. 

Master  Title  Plat:  the  plat  of  the  new  status  records  on 
which  is  shown  survey  data  necessary  to  identify  and  de- 
scribe public  domain  lands,  and  on  which  is  indicated 
those  actions  which  currently  limit  or  restrict  the  use  or 
availability  of  public  lands  and  resources. 
Patent:  a  document  which  transfers  title  to  public  lands; 
a  deed. 

Plat  of  survey:  a  drawing  which  shows  the  boundaries, 
subdivision,  area,  and  other  features  included  in  a  cadas- 
tral survey. 

Status  plat:  a  plat  on  which  has  been  diagrammed  and 
noted  such  information  as  is  necessary  to  determine  Fed- 
eral ownership,  disposition,  use  or  availability  of  public 
lands  and  resources. 

Tract  book:  a  narrative  journal-like  record  which  is  an  in- 
dex to  and  digest  of  all  essential  actions  which  affect 
public  lands. 

Use  plat:  that  part  of  the  new  status  records  which  is  a 
copy  of  the  master  title  plat  which  shows  survey,  owner- 
ship, and  restrictive  data;  leases,  licenses,  and  permits; 
and  applications  or  offers  currently  effective. 


THE  NEW  FRONTIER 


Alaska  was  first  claimed  by  Russia  after  voyages  by 
Vitus  Bering  in  1728  and  1741.  Russian  fur  trading  ex- 
peditions to  Alaska  soon  aroused  the  interest  of  other 
Nations.  In  1774  and  1775  Spanish  expeditions  explored 
the  southeastern  portion  but  did  not  establish  a  claim. 
In  1778  the  English  explorer  Captain  James  Cook  made 
extensive  surveys  of  the  coast  line  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  first  actual  settlement  was  made  by  the 
Russians  in  1784  on  Kodiak  Island.  A  Russian  company 
founded  Sitka  as  the  seat  of  government  of  Russian 
America  in  1804. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  recognized  Russia's 
claim  to  Alaska  by  treaties  in  1824  which  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  Russian  possessions  in  America. 

In  March  1867  the  United  States  purchased  Alaska 
from  Russia  for  $7,200,000  in  a  treaty  signed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward.  After  Senate  ratification  and  Pres- 
idential proclamation,  formal  transfer  of  ownership  took 
place  at  Sitka. 


Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  discovery  of  gold 
made  the  purchase  price  seem  relatively  small.  The  search 
for  gold  caused  a  migration  of  people  into  the  Alaskan 
wilderness  to  seek  their  fortune.  Some  were  successful. 
Others  found  it  more  profitable  to  establish  private  busi- 
nesses to  supply  the  needs  of  the  fortune  hunters.  Thus, 
small  settlements  began  to  appear.  With  the  passage  of 
time  many  became  permanent  communities. 

In  1958,  the  dream  of  early  Alaskan  settlers  was  real- 
ized. Congress  passed  the  law  which  made  "Seward's 
Folly"  the  49th  and  largest  State. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

Alaska  contains  586,400  square  miles,  a  land  area  of 
approximately  one-fifth  the  size  of  all  the  other  States 
combined.  Almost  all  of  Alaska  is  Federally  owned. 
About  80  percent  of  it  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Maintenance  of  the  land  and  resource  status  records  is 
an  important  part  of  this  administration.  These  records 
in  turn  are  generally  dependent  on  approved  surveys  for 
identification  and  descriptive  information.  These  surveys 
at  present  extend  to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
area— presenting  an  enormous  record-keeping  problem. 

Since  final  titles  to  individuals  or  the  State  cannot  be 
transferred  before  a  survey1  has  been  made,  tentative  nota- 
tions in  the  status  records  have  had  to  be  made  giving 
only  approximate  land  descriptions. 

The  grant  of  more  than  103  million  acres  of  Federal 
lands  to  the  new  State  has  brought  the  challenge  of  the 
need  for  survey  into  focus. 

Other  activities  are  also  increasing.  Those  attracted  to 
Alaska  as  tourists  sometimes  stay  to  make  their  homes 
and  businesses  there.  This  in  turn  is  increasing  the 
demand  for  public  land.  The  oil  and  gas  boom  which 
began  in  1957  with  the  first  major  discovery  continues 
to  make  mineral  leasing  an  active  function  of  the  BLM 
Offices. 

The  Bureau  surveying  program  has  been  accelerated  to 
accommodate  the  demands  of  development  and  settle- 
ment. Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased burden  now  being  felt  by  the  Land  Offices.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  steps  will  soon  be  under- 
way—the installation  of  the  new  records  system. 

Unlike  previous  records  revision  projects,  the  new  rec- 
ords for  Alaska  will  be  prepared  by  Government  em- 
ployees rather  than  by  a  private  firm. 


*■%-* 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 


Although  the  land  frontiers  stopped  at  the  coasts,  the 
search  for  mineral  resources  has  moved  beyond  the  shore- 
line to  the  floor  of  the  open  sea.  This  submerged  land 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  contains  rich  deposits  of 
oil,  gas,  and  sulphur. 

The  increasing  demands  for  energy  fuels  for  transpor- 
tation and  industry  stimulated  the  search  for  raw  fuel 
materials.  Geologists,  exploring  for  new  mineral  sources, 
found  this  underwater  area  rich  in  natural  resources. 


Special  drilling  platforms  and  equipment  have  been 
developed  for  underwater  oil  exploration.  This  has  made 
possible  today's  expanding  operations  on  the  submerged 
lands. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  these 
lands  beneath  the  sea.  Under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953,  the  area  is  leased  to  private 
companies. 
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ACQUISITIONS 


TERRITORY  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  THIRTEEN  STATES 
State  cessions  to  the  United  States 
North  Carolina  cession  to  the  United  States  1790 
United  States  cession  to  Tennessee,  1806  and  1846 

The  Original  Thirteen  States  (present  area)  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia 


TERRITORY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS 
(Annexation  of  Texas,  1845) 
United  States  purchase  from  Texas  1850 
State  of  Texas  (present  area) 


OTHER  ACQUISITIONS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Louisiana  purchase  from  France  1803 

Basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North 

Treaty  with  Spain  (cession  of  Florida  and  adjustment  of  claims) 

1819 
Oregon  Compromise  with  Great  Britain  1846 

Cession  from  Mexico  1848 

Gadsden  Purchase  from  Mexico  1853 
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ALASKA 
Purchased  from  Russia  March  30,  1867 
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